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Notes of the Month 


Prospects for a European Army 

THe Pleven Plan for a European Army was put forward as an 
attempt to reconcile two constants of French post-war foreign 
policy—opposition to the rebirth of a German national army, and 
partnership with the Western alliance. Defence of Europe west of 
the Elbe implies the use of German troops to defend their own 
country. Since the Korean war the United States has been more 
than ever anxious to begin the recruiting and training of German 
soldiers for General Eisenhower’s command. No French Govern- 
ment which countenanced the open rearming of Germany could 
survive; hence, under present circumstances, the European Army 
project represents the only hope for the survival of moderate 
government in France. The rejection of the plan might very well 
bring General de Gaulle to power, an event which would certainly 
modify the structure of the Atlantic alliance. 

In France itself, the most powerful opposition, apart from the 
Communists, comes from the General’s own party, the French 
People’s Rally. He and General Koenig have both attacked the 
project as a betrayal of French national independence, and they 
have not hesitated to criticize American interference in French 
affairs. The French Socialist Party doubts whether the plan offers 
adequate guarantees against renewed German militarism— 
especially in view of the absence of Great Britain from the pro- 
posed Defence Community. The Socialists, too, are particularly 
sensitive to the general reluctance in France to do anything which 
might make a settlement with Russia impossible. Should they join 
with the Gaullists and Communists in voting against ratification, the 
plan could not obtain a majority; and even their abstention would 

ean that this most far-reaching proposal would have been passed 

a minority of the Assembly—a circumstance hardly likely to 
inspire confidence in the other members of the proposed Defence 
Community. 
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In Germany the plan has met with uncompromising hostility 
from Dr Schumacher. Supporters of Dr Adenauer’s European 
policy believe it will enable Western Germany to achieve equality 
in the Western European Community, and certainly amongst 
much of the youth of Federal Germany the European ideal is a 
very real one. But there is an equally genuine reluctance to rearm, 
and the question of German unity now further complicates the 
whole problem. Dr Adenauer can afford to make few concessions 
to the French if he is to get the plan ratified by the Federal 
Parliament. 

The French Government has a powerful supporter in General 
Eisenhower, who, after originally dismissing the European Army 
as ‘a horrible idea’, is now convinced that it is essential to the 
survival of a free Western Europe. The State Department, too, has 
publicly approved the plan in the warmest terms. There is, how- 
ever, powerful opposition from some military circles in the United 
States who would prefer to rearm the Germans immediately as a 
separate contingent under S.H.A.P.E., and it has been suggested 
(e.g. in the New York Times, 5 December 1951) that influential 
circles in Washington are already considering alternatives to the 
European Army should it fail. Two alternatives are either to bring 
Western Germany into N.A.T.O. after a contractual relationship 
has been established between the three Western Occupying Powers 
and Bonn, or to make a separate agreement between France, 
Britain, and the United States on the one hand and Western 
Germany on the other, as the United States has considered doing 
bilaterally with Spain. 

The French and Italian Constitutions provide for the cession of 
sovereignty to an international body. Belgium claims that the 
nomination of a European Defence Commissioner with far-reach- 
ing supra-national powers and the abandonment of complete 
control of her military budget involves a surrender of sovereignty 
which is unconstitutional; and constitutional revision would 
require general elections which the Belgian Government is anxious 
to avoid at this juncture. Nevertheless, Belgium signed the Schu- 
man Plan Treaty which itself involved a considerable surrender of 
sovereignty. The Dutch, for their part, have raised objections to 
the nature of the proposed political authority which is to control 
the Army. Both Belgium and the Netherlands fear that, if Britain 
does not participate, they may be dominated by a Franco-German 
coalition. 
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Middle East Oil; Policy and Manoeuvre 

Hopes were expressed early in December that the International 
Bank might, as a temporary measure, undertake the production 
and refining of oil in Persia, employing some of Anglo-Iranian’s 
technicians for the purpose. Dr Moussadek, however, refused to 
admit the return of the British technicians in such a disguise; and 
his contemptuously ungrateful reference to United States aid to 
Persia coincided with a State Department announcement that the 
United States was financing a programme of drilling to augment 
Persia’s water supplies. The report that the Persian Minister at 
The Hague would represent his Government before the Inter- 
national Court aroused some hopes of a Persian return to legality, 
but was followed by his asking for a further delay of one month 
after 10 January before the Court even began to consider its own 
competence to adjudicate in the Anglo-Persian oil dispute. The 
Persian Government’s threat to sell oil to the Soviet bloc unless 
their former customers resume their purchases was not viewed 
seriously in London, because of the problem of transporting it. 

More serious for Persia’s oil industry (unless Dr Moussadek 
seriously prefers to ‘preserve it for our children’) is the rapid 
expansion of production in Kuwait, and the prospects in Iraq. 
The report that the Shaikh of thinly-populated Kuwait may now 
hope to receive royalties of {50 million a year has caused a revival 
of the unofficial suggestions that Middle Eastern oil profits ought 
to be used for the development of the whole region, instead of 
being hypothecated according to Providence’s extremely inequit- 
able distribution of its oil resources. The most immediate need is 
that of Jordan, saddled with the bulk of the Palestine Arab refugees; 
and we read that Jordan, besides hoping for $4-5 million from 
‘Point Four’, has been offered an interest-free British loan of 
{1-5 million and the release of {1-8 million from her sterling 
balances. If, however, a moral connection is to be established 
between oil profits and Middle East needs, we may note that the 
Shaikh of Kuwait’s annual expectation does not exceed what the 
British ‘Treasury received in taxation from the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company in 1950 ({50°7 million). Beside such abundance the 
tfer to necessitous Jordan, Britain’s ally, has the look of the two 
mites which make a farthing, without the poor widow’s justi- 
fication. ‘he West will have to dig deeper into its own oil profits if 
the Middle Eastern beneficiaries are to be asked to distribute their 

d fortune. 

















The Argentine Facade 
The Doctrine of ‘Peronismo’ and Economic Reality 


THE picturesque and forceful personalities of General Juan 
Domingo Perén and his wife Maria Eva Duarte de Perén have 
made their impression on the world in general probably with 
greater distinctness than have any other public figures of Latin 
America. Their success in this respect, which consists partly in 
knowing how to conduct interviews with resourceful journalists, is 
essentially part of the elaborately constructed fagade from behind 
which they govern the Argentine Republic. The achievement is 
considerable for, outside Argentina, there is more curiosity as to 
whether the General or his wife is the real ruler, or whether it is in 
effect a partnership, than there is genuine inquiry into the economic 
and social affairs of the country. 

It is possible, however, that these enigmas of personality are 
less important than the political and social movement that General 
Perén and his wife have promoted, and that some credence may be 
given to the idea that Peronismo is more important than Peron. 
Moreover, it can be argued that the doctrines of Peromsmo are 
themselves a facade behind which other aims and.forces are at 
work; and it has even been suggested that Perén has become an 
unwilling puppet obeying the dictates of a military clique, though 
the recent purge in the Army seems to make it more likely that the 
General has the upper hand. 

Whatever the truth—and the details are not of great importance 
—the fact is that Peronismo has brought about a profound change 
in the political, social, and economic structure of Argentina. The 
Revolution of 1943, which at first looked much like any other Latin 
American upheaval, has indeed revolutionized the country, and 
many of the forces which it set in motion are continuing with 
unabated vigour. Some of these forces even appear to have got out 
of control and to be threatening the country’s economic stability, 
and hence, by inference, the regime itself. General Perén has more 
than once been likened to the Sorcerer’s Apprentice, and the com- 
parison is apt enough—except for the fact that there is no Master 
Sorcerer to come to the rescue. 


THE FACADE 


The most logical approach to these matters is perhaps by way of 


the principal facade; and the first point must necessarily be an 
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answer—so far as one is possible—to the question: “What is 
Peronismo?’ As the General has himself observed, it is not Fascism, 
nor Communism, nor Falangism, nor any other European ‘ism’; 
and this is important, no doubt, because superficially Peronismo 
would appear to resemble almost any other form of authoritarian 
government, and the unenlightened observer might be misled into 
applying an unsuitable label. The central theme of Peronismo is 
‘Social Justice’: this statement can be corroborated by reference to 
almost any one of the General’s speeches during the last five years 
or more, all to be found in back numbers of La Prensa and other 
responsible Argentine journals. ‘Social Justice’ is a term that has 
been widely used in the public pronouncements of General Peron 
and his supporters to provide the ostensible reason or objective of 
numerous official actions. Its meaning is best understood by 
regarding it as an expression of the desire to remove social injustice: 
it must be remembered that Argentina—in common with other 
Latin American countries—formerly had only a small middle class. 
Before the rise of industry as a major economic factor, which 
may be regarded as having begun some twenty years ago, Argen- 
tina was predominantly a country of extremely wealthy landowners 
-who held the greater part of the land and a large proportion of 
the national income—and of labourers. The growth of industry, 
and of commerce with it, has brought about a considerable 
development of the middle class, partly by reducing the large 
incomes of the wealthy families and partly by raising labourers, and 
their sons, to greater affluence. This tendency was firmly estab- 
lished before General Perén’s day, but he had the perspicacity to 
see that it could be encouraged, accelerated, and turned to good 
account. The principal means of achieving ‘Social Justice’, there- 
fore, has been to promote a redistribution of the national income. 
This redistribution has fulfilled two purposes: it has reduced the 
ncomes and the fortunes—and therefore the power—of the landed 
class, who were forced into a position of political opposition by 
General Perén’s determined attack on them; and it has increased 
the incomes and the purchasing capacity of a large section of the 
working classes, his principal supporters. The landed aristocracy— 
labelled by General Perén the ‘obligarchy’—had virtually governed 
\rgentina for many years, and the machinery of government was 
general devised to favour agriculture in all its forms. ‘The coun- 
ry’s economic structure rested principally on extensive agriculture 
nducted on large estates, an abundant and cheap labour force, 
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and voluminous export surpluses. Whether the aristocracy conduc- 
ted the affairs of the country well or ill within this framework is 
too large a question to be discussed here, but it should be remarked 
that, for the most part, the landowners did not themselves take any 
active part in political affairs, but tended to leave matters to 
professional politicians whom they supported financially rather as 
if they were pai! servants—which, in a sense, they were. The 
general level of i: tegrity of the professional politicians was not 
above criticism, and politics came to be regarded as a far from 
honourable occupation. 

The system was inherently weak, for these reasons, and General 
Perén had little difficulty in demolishing it. He made the most of 
the weaknesses of the ‘oligarchs’ and brought into politics a 
number of new ideas and a great deal of enthusiasm, so that the 
doctrines of Peronismo became matters of burning importance, 
such as had not been known in the political sphere for very many 
years. These new ideas—new, that is to say, for Argentina— 
principally consisting of the theory of ‘Social Justice’ in one form 
or another, became increasingly popular among the working people 
as they were found to represent, in practical application, an increase 
in incomes. The methods used by General Perén to accelerate the 
redistribution of the national income, and the economic conse- 
quences of using this as a political weapon, will be examined below. 
Certain other aspects of the doctrine of Peronismo must first be 
glanced at in conjunction with this profound social change. 

A more or less logical counterpart to General Perén’s champion- 
ing of the working people against the ‘oligarchy’ was his national- 
ism, his championing of the Argentine people against ‘foreign 
capitalists’. The tangible basis for this aspect of Peronismo was the 
fact that when the General came to power nearly all the country’s 
public services were owned by foreign companies: railways, tram- 
ways, electric power stations, telephones, gas, and water-works 
were owned by British, United States, and European shareholders. 
For reasons which seem political rather than economic, the 
nationalization! of these concerns became a major objective of 
policy, which has been very largely achieved: purely economic 

1 In this context ‘nationalization’ strictly means the bringing of these enter- 
prises into national, that is Argentine as opposed to foreign, hands. It does not 
necessarily mean making the concerns State property, for which process the 
term used in Argentina is estatizacidn. In practice the majority of the enterprises 
did become State property: an experiment in joint ownership between the State 


and private Argentine shareholders, in the case of the telephone company, 


proved unsuccessful, and the telephone service later became fully State-owned 
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considerations might have dictated a far less comprehensive policy, 
and a more careful use of the country’s foreign exchange reserves. 
The arguments in the fagade erected to gain popular support for 
these measures varied, from the relatively sober, though incom- 
plete, tenet that the remittance of profits or other financial services 
on these foreign investments constituted a permanent drain on the 
country’s exchange resources, to the somewhat distorted assertion 
that in reality Argentina had been economically governed from 
abroad by means of differential freight rates designed to favour the 
shippers of food products for export, at the expense of other rail 
users in the country. In that the rail tariffs were all subject to 
Government approval, this statement implied a secondary accusa- 
tion against the Governments of the past, working for the pro- 
ducers of foods—grains and cattle—in other words, the ‘oligarchs.’ 

This antagonism towards ‘foreign capitalists’ was accompanied 
by a more general slogan of ‘economic independence’ that also had 
a sufficiently perceptible bearing on facts to win popular support. 
Argentina had undoubtedly suffered severely from the depression 
of the early 1930s. Since the country’s principal export was grain, 
the extremely low level of prices during the depression was a severe 
blow to the agricultural economy, and to the economy in general 
as a consequence. Recovery from the depression was by no means 
rapid for a grain-economy, and the second World War came before 
exports could properly regain their volume and value. ‘The Ottawa 
agreement to keep wheat prices within certain margins was another 
set-back. During the war, not only was the export trade hampered 
by the shortage of shipping, but imports also were even more 
drastically curtailed—a position which for a variety of reasons has 
persisted, with only slight improvements, to the present day. 

The innumerable difficulties and disruptions brought about by 
prolonged and acute shortages of fuel, machinery, spare parts, and 
many industrial materials were fresh enough in the public mind to 
make the slogan of ‘economic independence’ acceptable to all 
General Perén’s supporters, who probably failed to appreciate 
what the active pursuit of such a policy would entail. 

The third principal feature of Peronismo, which arises logically 

t of ‘economic independence’, is the aim to make Argentina the 

ling country of South America, the ‘Colossus of the South’, 
unterbalancing the United States in the North. This doctrine is 
regarded with a certain amount of apprehension by Argentina’s 
maller neighbours, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia, as savouring 
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too much of imperialism. Uruguay, in particular, has not forgotten 
that it was once part of the Provinces of the River Plate before its 
secession ; and Paraguay is uncomfortably conscious that its easiest 
access to the sea lies through Argentine territory down the River 
Parana. It is hard to say whether these countries’ nervousness is 
justified, or whether the facade is principally for domestic admira- 
tion and has no real significance. Perhaps fortunately for the smaller 
countries, their neighbour on the other side, Brazil, is also in the 
running for the position of Colossus, and better endowed to 
occupy it. Neither of the competitors is likely to wish to antagonize 
the buffer States between them. 

A useful insight into the real aims of Peronismo may be obtained 
from the legislation of the last five years or so, and in particular 
from the new Constitution of 1949, especially when it is compared 
with that of 1853. A study of these documents—which unfortu- 
nately cannot be undertaken here—shows that the fagade is often 
maintained in the deceptively liberal wording, while the real 
meaning gives the State powers of control or even domination over 
private and individual activities and property. The Constitu- 
tion of 1949, carried to the logical conclusion that it allows for, 
would result in the nationalization, or rather estatizacién, of almost 
all economic and corporate activities, such as would have been im- 
possible and unthinkable under the Constitution of 1853, but is 
characteristic of economic totalitarianism. 


THE ECONOMIC REALITIES 


A conspicuous feature of the Peronista regime has always been a 
perceptible and sometimes striking disparity between the policies 
and aims publicly announced and the actions of the authorities in 
practical legislation and administration. The only acceptable 
explanations for these curious anomalies involve the unescapable 
conclusion that there is a considerable difference between the 
tenets of the doctrine of Peronismo and the real ambitions of the 
General and his colleagues. What the real ambitions may be is not 
so easily stated, and an idea can be formed only by judging the 
actions of the governing group—a study that leads to some rather 
surprising suppositions. 

It appears—though there is little positive evidence to support 
this—that General Perén himself is not well versed in the techni- 
calities of economics and practical administration, nor even in 
political theory. He has therefore had to use the services of people 
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more familiar than himself with such matters, and the consequence 
has apparently been that on more than one occasion the personal 
ambition of a colleague has led him to pursue a technical policy 
that was in reality at variance with the aims of Peronismo: the 
General’s lack of practical experience has made it possible for these 
less principled colleagues to persuade him that their plans were 
just what the country needed. It is possible that in the past the 
General has paid insufficient attention to the criticisms of the 
political opposition, and of neutral] commentators, among whom 
were to be found people who were at least disinterested, more 
experienced than many of his colleagues, and better economists. 
Unfortunately, opposition criticism has too often been coloured by 
political passion, no less than the actions of the General’s advisers 
appear to have been tainted by personal ambition. General Perén’s 
problem has always been that of not knowing precisely whom to 
believe and trust, and to what extent. This difficulty has been all 
the greater in that virtually all the eminent and distinguished 
figures in Argentina have been at one time or another associated in 
some way with former Governments, and therefore belong to the 
opposition: moreover a certain characteristic of crudeness in 
General Perén’s political career—he has been described as the 
perfect demagogue—and even more in that of Senora de Perén, 
has alienated the sympathies of many intelligent people who other- 
wise had no particular political affiliations. 

The economic events of the last five years or so, measured 
against the doctrines of Peronismo, and even against the real aims of 
the movement, so far as they are discernible in the new Constitu- 
tion and elsewhere, are incomprehensible unless these personal 
matters are taken into account. In the right context, however, they 
amount to a tragic story of the impoverishment, through corrup- 
tion and incompetence, of one of the most richly endowed coun- 
tries of the world. A whole book would be needed to tell in detail 
the story of only the last five or six years: all that can be attempted 
here is a cursory examination of salient events and trends. 

[t is important to bear in mind that the foundations of Argen- 
tina’s economy have always been arable and pastoral farming, and 
hat, despite present-day appearances, they still are. The country 

; immense agricultural resources—vast extensions of fertile land 
and favourable climates in all the major regions. On the other hand, 

ere are relatively few mineral resources, and those that are 
technically workable are inconveniently placed at great distances 
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from each other and from the principal industrial centres. General 
Perén’s aim to make Argentina a great industrial country, as a 
necessary qualification for the position of Colossus of the South, is 
unsoundly based on a hypothetical and largely unrealizable steel 
industry. 

Even so, industrialization has proceeded at a surprising speed 
under the stimulus of economic factors and official support, and, 
although it has served the purpose of promoting the redistribution 
of wealth and economic independence, it has also brought about a 
run-away inflation and an acute shortage of foreign exchange, both 
of which threaten to have serious consequences such as would make 
it impossible for the country to be any sort of Colossus for many 
years to come. 

Before the second World War Argentina was just recovering 
from the depression of the early 1930s and was earning foreign ex- 
change by means of exports of grain, meat, wool, and other agri- 
cultural products, more or less in sufficient measure to provide an 
adequate flow of imports. This fairly balanced trade was severely 
disrupted by the war: a small volume of exports was maintained, 
principally to Britain, but imports were greatly restricted and, 
where European countries were concerned as suppliers, virtually 
ceased altogether. 

The accumulation of foreign exchange during the war resulted 
in a proportionate addition to the media of payment in circulation 
within the country; and, since gold, free currencies, and holdings 
with a gold guarantee serve by law as backing for the currency, 
this too could be, and was, increased. Simultaneously, the shortage 
of many kinds of consumer goods that had formerly been imported 
tended to result in a pressure on prices from an unsatisfied demand 
and a large volume of money in circulation. These shortages also 
provided a vigorous stimulus to industry, especially those branches 
which produced consumer goods from locally available materials. 
A typical example of this was the textile industry: both wool and 
cotton are produced in Argentina, but before the war a considerable 
volume of textiles was imported. During the war, although there 
was a dearth of adequate machinery, the ingenuity of the Argen- 
tines overcame many difficulties and achieved a great increase in 
production. 

This growth of the manufacturing industries, mostly somewhat 
ill-equipped, made enormous demands on labour. The rural 
exodus, which had begun in a small way during the depression, 
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swelled to a rush of labour away from the unpromising prospects 
of farming towards industry, where high wages were offered to 
attract hands. ‘The industrial entrepreneurs saw in the rising prices 
of manufactured goods an opportunity not to be missed, and their 
demand for labour was intense. These new industrial workers 
found themselves earning wages such as they had hardly imagined, 
and being unaccustomed to saving—never having had much to 
save—their spending accentuated the demand for consumer goods. 

Inflation was under way: its effects naturally spread from the 
cities outwards, and agricultural labour was given every encourage- 
ment by the Government to press for higher wages. Food prices, 
especially in Buenos Aires, began to rise steeply: not only were 
production costs increasing, but distribution and processing costs 
also. ‘The Peronista regime foresaw that excessive rises in food 
prices would cancel the high wages of industrial workers, and, since 
the industrial workers were becoming the principal part of the 
electorate, this must not occur. The policy followed was to estab- 
lish maximum prices for agricultural produce and to subsidize the 
processing industries. The more easily to enforce this, the Jnstituto 
Argentino para la Promocién del Intercambio—otherwise called 
[.A.P.I.—was given a monopoly of the grain trade, and of several 
other commodities. Thus, for example, wheat was purchased from 
the farmers at fixed prices, and sold to the flour mills at a lower 
price, and the retail price of bread was pegged. This system served, 
first to prevent the farmers—many of whom belonged to the land- 
owning ‘oligarchy’—from making large profits, secondly to deprive 
the powerful grain dealers—also ‘oligarchs’—of their business, and 
thirdly to keep the workers’ bread at an artificially low price. 

The grain monopoly also applied to the export trade, and in the 
years immediately following the war, when Europe was in pressing 
need of food, the J.A.P.J. sold grain abroad at prices that were 
about twice the international price, and which represented a profit 
of up to 300 per cent on the prices paid to the farmers. This pro- 
cedure was defended with the argument that the profits were 
necessary to finance the domestic food subsidies. 

The effects of this policy on the farmers were depressing. The 


There is really only one city in Argentina: Buenos Aires, which with its 

irbs and contiguous towns now contains one quarter of the population of the 

ntry, that is, 4 million out of 16 million inhabitants. The next two cities in 

r of importance, Rosario and Bahia Blanca, are provincial towns by com- 
arison, though they are important as ports for the outlet of agricultural produce 
from the huge areas that they serve. 
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prices fixed for produce allowed only small profits if yields were 
good: in bad years, or wherever for any reason the yield was poor, 
the cost of harvesting, added to the previous costs of ploughing and 
sowing, absorbed all the income. Similar conditions applied to 
cattle and dairy farming: although the State did not exercise a 
monopoly, prices were rigorously controlled. The export of meat, 
however, remained in private hands—possibly because most of the 
packing plants were foreign-owned, and the complications of 
establishing a State monopoly were too formidable. But another 
method of taxing exporters and export production was devised, and 
proved fruitful for a number of years: the system of differential 
exchange rates was adopted, based on European models. It also 
served as a tax on imports, in addition to ordinary customs tariffs. 
Thus the exchange earned by exporters was purchased by the 
Central Bank at a low rate—that is, a low figure in pesos in relation 
to the other currency—and sold to importers at a high rate. Both 
exports and imports thus contributed heavily to the State’s 
revenue. 

As a result of this systematic impoverishment of agriculture, 
production began to decline: at the same time the consumption of 
the ever-increasing urban populations, with their rising wages, 
grew considerably. It is General Peron’s boast that every Argentine 
citizen can now eat meat. This may be excellent, and would cer- 
tainly have been so if there had been an increase in production: as 
it is, the country has almost lost its exporting capacity. Where meat, 
in particular, is concerned this fact is apparent enough in Britain, 
traditionally Argentina’s best customer. The same applies in 
varying degrees to other commodities. This loss of exporting 
capacity, which has now become acute, has been occurring 
gradually over a period that corresponds fairly closely with General 
Perén’s term of office.' Its significance is great, on two scores: in 
the first place it reflects the impoverishment and discouragement, 
and even threatened collapse, of the country’s agricultural economy; 
and in the second place it means that Argentina’s capacity to earn 
foreign exchange and to import vitally needed equipment and 
materials is reduced to a level that must be far below even the 
minimum of absolutely essential requirements. This is what the 
redistribution of wealth and ‘economic independence’ have led to; 


1 The primary causes go back, of course, to 1930, or even 1914, but the 
ingredients of recovery were present when General Perén came to power, and 
he might have used them to restore farming to a high level of prosperity. 
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but its importance must be judged by reference to the foreign 
exchange position since the war. 

As has been said, Argentina accumulated enormous reserves 
during the war, principally in gold, dollars, sterling, and one or 
two other European currencies, which represented the country’s 
arrears of imports. It seemed at the end of the war that these 
reserves would be sufficient to finance the greater part of the 
delayed import requirements, but it soon became apparent that, 
although the reserves accumulated amounted to an unprecedented 
figure, they still would hardly be enough to meet more than the 
most essential needs. ‘This was partly because exports had not in 
reality been so very voluminous—far from it, in fact—considering 
the length of the period involved, partly because grain and meat 
prices did not increase very markedly during the war, and partly 
because the post-war prices of the goods that Argentina required 
to import were comparatively much higher. In a sense Argentina 
was cheated by the reduction in the purchasing power of exchange 
that had been earned by cheap exports. This fact was much used 
as an argument in favour of ‘economic independence’, and in truth 
it was a point that deserved sympathetic attention. 

In addition to this, the growth of industry had brought about an 
enormous increase in the consumption of raw materials, especially 
fuels, metals, chemicals, and similar commodities, as well as the 
agricultural raw materials produced in the country; and the stock- 
piles of imported materials were rapidly depleted while at the same 
time the Government’s agricultural policy did not, with a few 
exceptions, favour a larger output of locally produced com- 
modities. Simultaneously there was of course a growing and un- 
satisfied demand for industrial equipment to meet the needs of 
expansion and to replace obsolete and worn-out machinery. 

Had the whole of Argentina’s accumulation of foreign exchange 
been used for the re-equipment of industry and agriculture, the 
position today might be less precarious. As it was, the policy of 
nationalizing the public services involved the use of foreign ex- 
change reserves for the purchase of the British and French railways, 
the U.S.-owned telephone company, the British-owned gas com- 
pany, and so forth. In this way about half of the reserves of some 
6,000 million pesos were devoted to the pursuit of this policy. 
Further sums were spent by the Government on the purchase of 
ships for the Argentine State Merchant Fleet, on surplus war 


material for the armed forces, on second-hand vehicles such as 
B 
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lorries, tractors, and jeeps which were largely useless, on the 
purchase of aircraft for the Argentine Aerial Merchant Fleet, and 
on other purchases of questionable wisdom, but useful as additions 
to the facade. 

In consequence of this, imports of industrial materials and 
equipment were almost as severely restricted as they had been dur- 
ing the war, and prospects of improvement, depending on vastly 
increased exports, have become increasingly remote ever since. 

The results of this economic isolation are all inflationary and are 
beginning to be dangerous. The most serious and far-reaching is 
a general capital erosion in both agriculture and industry. During 
and immediately after the war, when it was assumed that imports 
would soon become available, companies and individuals set aside 
large proportions of their profits to renewal funds: those with 
foresight realized that the replacement cost of machinery would be 
appreciably higher after the war than the original cost of their 
capital equipment, and they attempted to maintain large reserves 
accordingly. As inflation increased, the profits that manufacturers 
were able to earn were at first extremely high compared with their 
working capital, but the taxation authorities based their assessments 
on the relation of profit to capital, levying excess profits tax at a 
high rate: they refused to recognize the fact that a profit earned in 
1950, expressed in the greatly depreciated currency of the moment, 
bears a relationship to capital formed in 1940 which is entirely 
different from what it seems on paper. This taxation policy, in 
conjunction with rapidly increasing production costs, and, in many 
cases, ceiling retail prices, caused effective profits to dwindle, to 
the extent that reserves for renewals could not be maintained at an 
adequate level. Existing reserves, of course, were losing their 
purchasing power through inflation, and required to be constantly 
enlarged to maintain this power at a fixed level, which was in many 
cases impossible. This position has been greatly accentuated by 
the continued shortage of foreign exchange and the prolonged 
unavailability of the imports that the renewal reserves were de- 
signed to purchase. 

In agricultural activities the same process of capital erosion has 
been taking place through the virtual impossibility of making 
profits at all, or at least large enough to leave any margin for reserve 
after the farmers’ ordinary living expenses were met. It is probable 
that the situation is appreciably worse in agriculture, since the 
farmers have hardly made any substantial profits since before the 
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depression, and have been more severely taxed by the Govern- 
ment’s price control policy than has industry by direct taxation. 

Inflation, and therefore capital erosion, has been further accen- 
tuated by the low level of productivity in all spheres. Wages are 
extremely high, not in relation to prices so much as in relation to 
the volume of production: this is partly the result of the shortage of 
adequate machinery and partly—perhaps more importantly—the 
outcome of labour’s attitude, which is one of irresponsibility. 
Peronismo has taught labour that it can obtain almost any demand 
by going on strike or working to rule, and no amount of exhortation 
from the Sorcerer’s Apprentice can convince labour that the real 
purchasing power of wages depends, in essence, on productivity. 
[t must be taken into account that since the sudden rapid expan- 
sion of industry, from about 1944 onwards, a very large number of 
women have found employment in industry at high wages—in 
marked contrast to the position that was general before the war, 
when women did not work outside the home, except perhaps in 
domestic service at extremely low wages. The income of the average 
working class family, regarded as a unit, has therefore increased, 
even in real purchasing power, very considerably through the 
addition of the wages of daughters, sisters, or young wives: the 
needs of the family remain little changed, and the attainment of 
relative affluence is almost universally accompanied in Latin 
\merica by more leisure rather than greater consumption. This 
results, from the employer’s point of view, in a high rate of absen- 
teeism, which in 1949 was estimated at 12 per cent of the man-hours 
worked: whether or not absent days are paid, it means that the 
employer must maintain a larger staff than would otherwise be 
necessary, with a consequent increase in costs. 

A further burden in costs is placed on employers by the various 
social benefits’-—sick pay, paid vacations, pensions schemes, and 
30 forth—which amount in all to 60 per cent of the direct wages bill. 
These benefits are unquestionably excellent, and represent one of 
General Perén’s most genuine achievements, but as the workers 
have not in general fulfilled their side of the bargain, the level of 
productivity is not high enough economically to support them. 

The loss of the country’s capacity to export the ‘traditional’ 
agricultural products—through declining output and greatly 
ncreased domestic consumption—would have been less serious if 
the growth of industry had produced exportable surpluses of 
manufactured or processed goods. There was a brief period early 
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in the war when certain Argentine manufactures, notably those 
which employed agricultural raw materials, found markets in the 
United States, South Africa, and neighbouring South American 
republics; but rising costs soon made the prices of these manufac- 
tures uncompetitive, and they have remained so ever since. 

The essential weakness into which the country’s economy has 
been allowed to decline is the loss of the saving capacity of the 
population, combined with rapid capital erosion from the causes 
mentioned. It is axiomatic that a redistribution of the national 
income which favours people who are not accustomed to saving, 
and penalizes those who are, generally results in a drop in the toxal 
savings. ‘This tendency is accentuated by rapid inflation through 
the knowledge that personal savings lose their effective value. 
During the 1940s the level of net saving! in Argentina was in the 
region of 10 per cent of the national income—which may be com- 
pared with 8 per cent in the U.S.A. and 12 per cent in Canada— 
and may possibly be lower today. This must be considered in 
relation to the national income per capita, which was equivalent 
to 260 dollars in 1946, and is not likely to have increased very 
greatly above 300 dollars today—compared with 1,453 dollars in 
the U.S.A. and 961 dollars in Canada, in 1949—s0 that it is fairly 
evident that the savings per capita are not adequate for any large 
degree of capitalization, such as is greatly needed. 

A possible solution to this problem, and also to that of the foreign 
exchange shortage, would be foreign assistance, either as a direct 
loan, as a credit, or in the form of direct investments. But the main 
obstacle is that the United States is virtually the only lender, 
and as Argentina produces almost nothing that is not produced 
abundantly in the U.S.A., the problem of finding dollars for 
financial services and eventual repayment—which in essence 
amount to payment in exports—is almost insoluble. 

Another rather difficult point is that the United States authori- 
ties do not approve of General Perén and his methods of govern- 
ment, and he in return remains aloof in his ‘economic indepen- 
dence’. Moreover, the experience of recent years in the treatment 
given to foreign capital by the Argentine monetary authorities does 
not exactly encourage investors. 

CONCLUSION 

A question that has very frequently been asked, and never 

satisfactorily answered, is how the Peronista Government allowed 


1 After deductions for amortizations. 
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the economic deterioration to become so acute, when it did not 
require any very great technical foresight to see that inflation and 
isolation would wreck the country’s hopes of becoming the Colossus 
of the South, would necessarily end in a severe reduction of the 
standard of living of the working classes—who are the special 
beneficiaries of Peronismo—and others, and might even result in 
industrial recession, unemployment, and other forms of collapse. 
The answer must be largely surmise; and, for what surmise may 
be worth, a few tentative but logical explanations may be suggested. 

The combination of circumstances in which General Perén has 
had to govern has been unusual: he came to power in a period of 
growing inflation after having alienated all the people who were 
mentally equipped to tackle it; part of his popular appeal was 
based on bread and circuses, or higher wages and a Five-Year 
Plan;! the country had suffered genuinely enough from the effects 
of the war; he was forced to rely for almost every aspect of adminis- 
tration on people of little experience and questionable morals; in 
common with former Presidents, he had to maintain friendly 
relations with the Army, but found it expedient to increase the 
various police forces considerably, and to ensure their loyalty 
to himself personally by giving them better pay than they had ever 
had. 

His personal ambition to make Argentina a greater country 
depended for its achievement on the practical advice and assistance 
of his ministers and secretaries, and it seems probable that they— 
or some of them who were known to have industrial interests— 
persuaded him that, to make the country self-sufficient, industry 
must be encouraged, and that to promote inflation was an excel- 
lent way of financing his ambitious schemes. There can be no 
doubt whatever that inflation was deliberately accelerated by the 
Government’s policy of ‘easy money’, designed primarily to make 
its own borrowing easier and to swell taxation revenue. 

The squandering of the country’s foreign exchange resources on 
useless equipment and vehicles was almost certainly the result of 

‘ruption on an unprecedented scale in the J.A.P.J., which was 
responsible for the purchases. The acquisition of the British rail- 
ways was severely criticized at the time by people who thought that 
the price paid was too high, especially as negotiations were con- 
ducted by Sefior Miguel Miranda, who had not long before made a 

iblic reference to the railways as ‘scrap iron’. It was certainly not 


See ‘Argentina’s Economic Outlook’, in The World Today, September 1947. 
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greatly to Argentina’s advantage to spend 2,500 million pesos on 
the railways at that time, when the total reserves were not much 
more than 6,000 million. 

Senior Miranda was in control of the country’s economy for only 
a short time during 1947 and 1948, but in that period he aroused 
considerable suspicion, and his sudden resignation at the height of 
his power seemed to confirm it. He was a very astute man and took 
no part in ordinary poiitical activities: in fact he gave the impression 
of having a profound contempt for Peronismo and even for General 
Peron himself, who was certainly no match for him in cunning. 

The resignation of Sefior Miranda left General Perén devoid of 
an experienced economic adviser, though it relieved him of a 
somewhat dangerous ally. On the other hand, Sefior Miranda was 
undisguisedly antagonistic to the General’s wife, and while he was 
in office her public activities were restrained. After his resignation 
she took an increasingly important part in the affairs of State. As 
an adviser to the General, her influence may not have been al- 
together beneficial: her energy, before her recent illness, was 
remarkable, and she undoubtedly gave the General a great deal of 
help. But, since it is not certain that her grasp of economic and 
financial affairs is comprehensive, she may have tended at times to 
lead the General away from paths that more experienced economic 
advice would have indicated. 

General Perén stands virtually alone, surrounded by officials 
who may or may not be men of integrity, committed to enormous 
Government expenditure on the Five-Year Plan, on the police, 
on armed forces, on a huge bureaucratic machine, on food subsi- 
dies and various ‘social benefits’, and so forth; while the economy 
of the country, which was never productive enough to bear such 
huge burdens, is steadily losing its strength’. The term of the 
Five-Year Plan has expired, with remarkably little accomplished, 
because of inflation; the burden of the food subsidies has become 
too great for even minimum profitable prices to be paid to farmers; 
and the ‘bureaucratic octopus’ is not only draining away money 
resources but strangling activity as well. The gravity of the situa- 
tion may be judged by the fact that there are food shortages in 
Buenos Aires, a city flanked on three sides by one of the largest 
and most fertile agricultural areas in the world. Fate has added to 
the effects of Peronismo with two consecutive summer droughts. 


1 It is hoped to go into economic and legislative matters more thoroughly in a 
later article. 
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It would take greater ability and resolution than is to be found 
among General Perén’s present colleagues to tackle the economic 
confusion at its roots. The present danger is that General Perén, 
for lack of a better alternative, will continue to keep up his fagade, 
while being forced to tighten his grip on all economic activities, to 
silence criticism even more severely—other independent voices 
may go the way of La Prensa—and in general to make of Argentina 
a more vigorously isolated police State than it is already. In any 
event, the country seems to be faced with unhappy prospects 
before prosperity can return. 

D. H. 


The Present Situation in Spain 


THERE must be many people from Britain who have this year 
visited Spain for the first time. Their impressions of the country 
will largely have depended on the particular area they visited, 
since conditions vary enormously from region to region. Thus, 
visitors to Mallorca, the Costa Brava, or Madrid might gain an 
impression of prosperity that a journey to Estremadura or Andal- 
ucia would belie; but the majority will in any case have been struck 
by the contrast everywhere between rich and poor. Probably most 
tourists have been surprised to find conditions more normal than 
they had expected. There is, on the surface, little evidence of a 
police State, and Spaniards in conversation criticize the Govern- 
ment freely and openly. The favourable tourist exchange rate 
makes prices seem cheap and gives an altogether false impression 
of the cost of living, which can only be assessed in relation to 
wages. It is the wide gap between wages and prices that is the 
principal feature in Spain today as it was in 1948.! 

Returning to Spain this autumn after only a year’s absence, 
little change seems noticeable, but by comparison with 1948 
conditions, at any rate in Madrid, in some respects give the 
appearance of a certain improvement. For example, there are 

‘ See ‘In Spain Today’, in The World Today, July 1948. 
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more new buses and trams on the streets. But not only are fares 
on the new buses more expensive, but as the new trams have 
automatic doors which can forcibly exclude the excess passengers 
who formerly clustered about each end like a swarm of bees, the 
transport problem has probably grown worse rather than better. 
It is often quicker to walk than to attempt to travel by bus or 
tram. Communications throughout the country constitute one of 
Spain’s major problems, and little renewal of rolling stock or 
permanent way has been possible since the beginning of the Civil 
War in 1936. 

Then, too, many new buildings have now replaced the scars of 
the Civil War, but most of these are banks, Government offices 
and other public buildings, and luxury flats, while the acute 
dearth of working-class dwellings continues almost unrelieved. A 
certain number of working-class blocks of flats at low rents have 
been built, but from all sides one is told that it is impossible to 
obtain one of these flats without influence, and that many are at 
present living in them whose level of income does not entitle 
them to do so. If the money and effort spent on the magnificent 
monument to those who fell on Franco’s side in the Civil War 
were devoted to the building of low-rent flats, a beginning would 
at least have been made towards solving the working-class housing 
problem. This monument, known as the Valle de los Caidos, is 
being built near the Escorial, and with much the same panoramic 
view, at Franco’s orders at a cost of 16 million pesetas. It is typical 
of the Spanish urge to do things on a grand scale which only too 
often can ill be afforded. 

Although in country districts less change is apparent, people 
in towns seem better and more smartly clad than they were three 
years ago. This is probably due to the general standardization and 
mass production of cheaper clothes, and to the increased production 
of this type of goods in Spain, for official figures in fact show a sharp 
rise in the cost of clothing since 1948. It must also be remembered 
that appearances are often deceptive and that a Spaniard whose 
pride will cause him to be well turned out may be living under 
conditions of extreme poverty. 

There has, however, been a very real improvement in Spain's 
economic position during the last year. The principal reason for 
this is the excellent harvest which followed heavy rains. For the 
first time since before the war it may not be necessary to spend 
precious foreign currency on imports of wheat, a necessity which 
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until now has proved one of Franco’s principal yearly difficulties. 
Lack of fertilizers and a series of droughts have greatly handi- 
capped the recovery of agriculture since the Civil War, added to 
which the low official price offered for cereals has encouraged 
farmers to grow more profitable cash crops such as tobacco and 
cotton. Supplies of fertilizers are now much more readily avail- 
able, largely owing to increased imports, and the installation of 
new plant for the domestic manufacture of nitrogenous fertilizers 
should bring still further improvement. Lack of mechanization in 
farming is another serious factor retarding agricultural production, 
which in 1949 was less than two-thirds of the 1929 figure (the 
index number for 1949, based on 1929100, was only 64:3). 
For a country in which approximately 55 per cent of the popula- 
tion was engaged in agriculture in 1940, and which in 1948 was 
estimated to rely on agricultural products to supply 75 per cent of 
its foreign currency, this is indeed an unhealthy situation. More- 
over, with a population of nearly 29 million which is still increasing 
at the rate of 1 per cent yearly, Spain’s problem of feeding her 
people becomes each year more acute. 

The abundant rains this year have transformed not only the agri- 
cultural position but also the supply of electrical power on which 
Spanish industry so largely depends. Whereas last year industrial 
production was seriously hampered by shortage of power, this 
year, with the reservoirs 68 per cent full as compared with 11 per 
cent at the same time last year, prospects are proportionately 
better; the “Not Working’ notice on lifts, so familiar in previous 
years Owing to electricity cuts, had this autumn become a rarity. 
From 1946-9 the index of production, taking agriculture and 
industry combined, has shown a steady decline, but this trend 
should now be decisively reversed, despite the continued shortage 
of industrial plant and raw materials. Already the first half of 1951 
has shown a favourable trade balance of some 200 million gold 
pesetas, a most welcome addition to Spain’s depleted stocks of 
foreign currency. The gold reserve, severely reduced since the Civil 
War when the Republican Government sent most of it out of the 

untry, was only $61 million in July 1951. 

\nother important reason for the recovery of Spain’s economy is 
the grant of United States loans, though credits from the $62-5 
million loan voted by Congress last year have been slow to be 
released and at present amount to only $45-7 million. They have 

mostly been made available by the United States for specific 
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projects likely to be of lasting benefit to the country, such as for 
re-equipment of the railways, steel and fertilizer production, and 
mining. A proportion of the credits have been granted at Spanish 
insistence for the import of urgently needed items of current 
consumption such as wheat, fertilizers, coal, and cotton. A further 
loan of $100 million has recently been voted by Congress. This 
confirmed the impression that United [States aid to Spain was 
beginning to flow more freely, and greatly contributed to the 
general atmosphere of optimism noticeable in Madrid this autumn. 
The presence of a U.S. economic survey group and military 
mission further encouraged the feeling that Spain had now 
become a centre of interest after her long period of isolation. 
Franco, it is reliably reported, has since refused to allow the 
Americans air-bases on the quasi-extraterritorial terms they 
sought, and, lacking the late Admiral Sherman’s strong advocacy 
of Spain’s strategic importance, the Pentagon may perhaps have 
begun to wonder whether the game is worth the candle. It is true 
that Spain has promised the use of naval bases and is probably 
little averse to having her ports modernized and equipped, but 
whether the Spaniards’ and Americans’ conception of their 
eventual use will prove to be the same remains to be seen. Franco 
has developed rigid ideas of what constitutes infringement of 
national sovereignty, and he is also a past-master at evasion and 
getting the best of a bargain. 

The autumn’s optimism is in marked contrast to the atmosphere 
that prevailed last April and May after the wave of labour unrest 
which followed the Barcelona strikes. At that time Arriba, the 
paper which usually reflects most closely the Government’s views, 
went so far as to urge upon its readers that ‘it would be sheer 
madness to forsake in a sudden and irrational stampede what 
we have defended with enthusiasm for ten years’. The widespread 
unrest last spring was directly due to the steep rise in the cost of 
living, but whereas in other countries wages have to some extent 
kept pace with prices, in Spain wages have scarcely increased at 
all.1 Thus the cost of living is about six times that of 1936, while 
wages have only risen by about one half since the same date. 
Recently, however, there has been a more generous grant of cost 
of living bonuses. Although prices of potatoes and some other 
foods have fallen since the Government removed controls in 1950, 


1 The Manchester Guardian, 13 and 14 December 1950, published detailed 
figures showing the gap between wages and prices. 
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even the official figures show an increase in the cost of living index 
of roughly 10 per cent between January 1950 and January 1951. 
Too often the whole of a worker’s wages has to be spent on pro- 
viding food alone and he is forced to take supplementary jobs in 
order to pay for rent, clothing, and other expenses. When the 
statutory basic daily wage of an agricultural labourer is 12 pesetas 
—the price of two glasses of orangeade, in a country which grows 
oranges—one begins to understand the extreme bitterness against 
the regime to be found everywhere among the working classes. 
The theoretically excellent social services and other benefits, such 
as the distribution on a points system (five points for a wife and 
one for each child) of a proportion of profits earned by the 
employee’s firm, have entirely failed to compensate for the 
enormous gap between wages and prices. Despite the universal 
dread of another civil war, the Barcelona strikes were a warning 
that breaking-point can be reached. With present improved 
prospects, Franco is now more secure than ever and need have no 
immediate fears, but should the recent phenomenal series of 
droughts recur, combined perhaps with a curtailment of U.S. aid, 
and should food become still scarcer and dearer, it is possible that 
desperation might override the fears of another civil war. 

The Church under Franco has gained enormously in influence? 
since it has been allowed a free hand in education. But it has 
lately shown a growing realization of the dangers to itself inherent 
in a close association with a regime which allows such inequalities 
to exist between rich and poor. The Bishop of Malaga recently 
organized in his diocese a course for priests which gave them a 
thorough grounding in economic and social affairs. Its influence 
was such that other bishoprics throughout the country have since 
followed suit. It may be only a coincidence, but just before the 
trikes in Barcelona the city had been visited by a special mission 
which included priests who had attended this course. Housing 
schemes for the poor have been started by the Bishop in Malaga 
and this, too, is being done in other dioceses. Cardinal Segura, 
\rchbishop of Seville, who has always been critical of the regime, 
recently attacked conditions under which workers in his diocese 


An organization within the Church which has been growing rapidly in 

rtance is Opus Dei (Sociedad Sacerdotal de la Santa Cruz y Opus Dei). Its 

ler is a Spaniard, Escrivé, and it now has branches throughout Europe, 

Americas, and Africa. Its object is to win the support of intellectuals for a 

e intense practice of religious precepts. It has won the Pope’s approval and, 
ng to Spanish informants, is extremely wealthy and powerful. 
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are living and appealed to the Government to take drastic measures 
to end what the workers regarded as slavery. Outspoken articles 
have appeared in the Church papers Ecclesia and Tu, respectively 
organs of the long-established Catholic organization Accidn 
Catélica and of the Catholic trade union, the most recent being 
wiitten by the Archbishop of Valencia. An editorial in Tu on the 
Barcelona strikes was censored this spring. Many prelates, 
though aware of the benefits they have derived under the regime, 
are critical of State interference in the Church’s affairs. Even 
staunch supporters of Franco, such as the Primate of Spain and 
Archbishop of Toledo, Cardinal Pla y Daniel, have been moved to 
criticize the censorship; this, indeed, is hardly surprising, since 
even the Pope’s own words have been censored when they dealt 
with freedom of the press. 

A strict censorship is still exercised over all books and papers 
in Spain, though there has been noticeably more freedom lately, 
particularly in the economic journals. This trend had already 
started before the appointment in July as Minister of Press and 
Information of Sr. Gabriel Salgado, who was in charge of censor- 
ship during the war when German influence was at its height. 
Whether the greater freedom is due to a wish to please the U.S.A., 
or to Franco’s feeling of increased security, is an open question. 

It is perhaps surprising that security measures to protect 
Franco’s person at public functions are not very much stricter. It 
is true that his car does not linger along the streets, but, judging 
from personal experience, close unchallenged access to Franco is 
not difficult. Nevertheless opinion seems to be unanimous that the 
police, who were reorganized on the German system during the 
war, are extremely efficient and have full knowledge of all under- 
ground organizations. As one ex-Republican remarked, this 
seemed to be borne out by the rate of disappearance of his more 
politically active friends. He discovered by chance that he himself 
had been allotted an active role by an underground organization, 
though he had not been notified or had any direct contact with tt. 
The difficulties of organizing any opposition under a ruthless 
police system will be realized, and it should not be imagined that 
because people openly criticize the Government such a system 
does not exist. In Spain there is a deep gulf fixed between talk 
and action. Yet, despite the difficulties, contact is maintained with 
exiles across the French frontier, and an underground organization 
was able to organize the widespread strikes this spring for which, 
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at any rate in Barcelona, there seems reason to believe that young 
Falangists were partly responsible. 

The Falange has a radical tradition which it owes to its founder 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera. Its structure is based on that of 
the Fascist and Nazi parties: it is both a political party composed 
of an elite, and a general party to which workers and students are 
forced to belong. Since its earliest days the Falange has contended 
with the Army for political power, and Franco has skilfully played 
each off against the other. For some years now the Army has been 
supreme and the Falange has lost almost all political power. 

The Army is still the key to the political situation in Spain, and 
as long as things run smoothly it is likely to continue to support 
Franco. There seems little prospect that Don Juan, who is re- 
garded by Franco as being tainted with liberalism, might gain the 
throne while the Caudillo is alive. Franco, who is now about 
fifty-nine, looking in excellent health and surprisingly slim, would 
like Don Juan to renounce his claim in favour of his eldest son, 
now fourteen and at school near Madrid. This Don Juan has so 
far refused to do, and in any case under Franco’s Succession Law 
the boy would not succeed to the throne until he was thirty. 
Although he owes much of his success to the growing menace of 
Russia, Franco has played his hand with great skill, and, from a 
very precarious position in 1945 when the war ended, he has now 
gained both the return of Ambassadors from members of the 
United Nations and the grant of U.S. loans. Whether loans will 
continue to flow in when Franco has proved so intransigeant in 
refusing the Americans air bases on the terms they sought, remains 
to be seen. He has also been slow to remove the obstacles to freer 
trade and investment for which the United States has long been 
pressing, although Sr. Arburua, the new Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, has with difficulty achieved some minor improvements. 
If substantial loans are not forthcoming the country’s economy will 

ntinue to be run on a hand-to-mouth basis. The Bank of 
Urquijo Report in 1948 estimated the minimum loan necessary 
to put Spain on her feet at $777 million; but the figure would 
now probably be nearer $1,500 million.? 

The new British Government has made known its wish for 
better relations with Spain. While all who have experienced the 


On the other hand, a sub-committee of the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 


mittee last August estimated loan requirements at $200 million for military 
1 $200 million for civilian purposes. 
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graciousness of Spanish hospitality will endorse any friendly move 
towards her people, it is as well to remember some facts about the 
regime. For example, one of those closest to Franco is Luis 
Carrero Blanco,! who is bitterly anti-British and to whom any- 
thing which savours of liberalism is anathema. The Spanish 
press publishes sustained and bitter attacks against Britain, 
principally directed against Gibraltar, and Franco’s latest pin- 
prick is to recognize Farouk as King of the Sudan. Moreover, 
there is plenty of evidence to suggest that could a free vote be 
taken the Government would at once be swept from power. Its 
toleration of corruption, its suppression of regional loyalties—so 
strong in Spain—and concentration of a bureaucratic adminis- 
trative machine in Madrid have earned it widespread hostility 
which is none the less real for being denied expression. Finally, 
when assessing Franco’s value as a potential ally, the unhappy 
experiences of his former associates, Hitler and Mussolini, should 
be borne in mind. A safe guide would be to regard it as certain that 
Franco will always act in what from his point of view are the best 
interests of Spain. D. K. M. K. 


Political Changes in Greece 


THE post-liberation period in Greece has seen the sharp disintegra- 
tion of parliamentary forces, after an eight-year interval of dicta- 
torship and enemy occupation. This, with the tendency of the 
electorate to split up its vote among a large number of small parties, 
has made for an unbroken record of political instability. The 
political colour of the groups which confuse the contemporary 
scene cannot be interpreted in terms of English equivalents. In a 
broad classification they divide roughly into Right, Centre, and 
Left. Hardest of all to define is the Centre. 


PARTY GROUPINGS 
The only significant new Right-wing politician of the early post- 
war period was Spiro Markezinis, who, after helping to organize 


1 He has written newspaper articles under the pseudonym ‘Hispanicus’ and 
broadcast as ‘Juan de la Cosa’. He also published a book under his own name 
in 1942, Espafia y el Mar, and last year published another: Espatia ante el Mundo, 
under his pseudonym of ‘Juan de la Cosa’. He was promoted in July to be a 
Minister without Portfolio. 
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the return of King George II in September 1946, broke away from 
the Populists to form the New Party. In 1949 a currency smuggling 
scandal was exploited by the Populists to bring about the downfall 
of Markezinis, and despite vindication in the Law Courts his 
career was pushed into abeyance for nearly three years. The 
Populists under Tsaldaris, the traditional backbone of the Right, 
remained its strongest force until the disclosure in November 1950 
of the Piraeus Port Organization (O.L.P.) scandal. Lambrakis, the 
owner of the important liberal newspaper Vima and a personal 
friend of Markezinis, was largely instrumental in bringing this 
matter to light. Several Populists were inculpated, and the episode 
resulted in an open split within the party and the formation under 
Stephanopoulos of a splinter group known as the Dissident or In- 
dependent Populists. ‘This group in January 1951 joined with the 
Unionist Party to form the L.E.K. (Populist-Unionist Party). 

Kanellopoulos’s Unionists, Papandreou’s Democratic Socialists, 
and the members of the Liberal Party who follow Sophocles 
Venizelos, although less reactionary than the Populists, are by 
British standards well to the right of the Centre. The most im- 
portant development on the Centre’s left was the last minute 
co-operation in the election of March 1950 between General 
Plastiras and ‘Tsouderos for the formation of E.P.E.K. (the 
National Progressive Union of the Centre). General Plastiras, a 
reformed Republican revolutionary well-versed in the technique 
of coups d’état, is one of the most popular of Greek personalities. 
Other prominent figures in E.P.E.K. are the economist and Re- 
sistance leader George Kartalis and the former Liberal Constan- 
tine Rendis. Rendis split with Venizelos when the latter entered 
nto a coalition which included the Populists. Up till the Election 
of last September E.P.E.K. was the only new post-war group to 
gain unexpected and outstanding success. Its value lies in the pro- 
vision of an outlet for the non-Communist supporters of the former 
k.A.M. and for a substantial leftist floating vote which, in the 
absence of an effective Socialist movement, might, but for E.P.E.K., 
turn to Communism. 

The representation of the Left, since the banning of the Greek 
Communist Party (K.K.E.) during the guerrilla rising of 1946-9, 
vas until recently limited to two Socialist groups, the S.K.E. 
Socialist Party of Greece) under the late Sophianopoulos and the 
E.L.D. (Popular Democratic Union) under Svolos. Socialism in 
Greece still suffers from the disadvantage that in the eyes of 
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authority and many of the people it is scarcely distinguishable from 
Communism. 

Outside the extremist groups of neo-Metaxists or Communists, 
the differences which separated one party from the other were 
mainly a question of personalities rather than of programmes. 
Electoral pledges might vary slightly but were always expressed 
in the vaguest terms. The failure to honour them could usually be 
justified on the grounds of impracticability owing to the absence of 
an absolute majority. The Populists were the only single party ever 
to gain an absolute majority in the post-war period, and this was 
largely due to abnormal circumstances prevailing in 1946. No 
Government has been able to carry out the strong policy needed to 
meet post-war conditions, and, including reshuffles, as many as 
twenty-six Governments have held office in the past six years. 


THE SEPTEMBER I9Q5I1 ELECTION 


With the entry of Field-Marshal Papagos into politics two 
months after his resignation on 30 May from the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, hopes ran high that Greece 
might at last be provided with a much-needed stable Government. 
Papagos insisted that his movement, Greek Rally, was not a 
party, and that men of all political sympathies would be welcome 
as individuals on condition that they forsook previous party 
allegiances. Two of the Right-wing parties, the L.E.K. and 
Markezinis’s New Party, were immediately dissolved to enable their 
representatives to become members of Greek Rally. Desertions 
from the smaller parties of the Right and the Right-Centre were 
also numerous, and included prominent figures such as: Leon 
Makkas, the former Democratic Socialist Minister of Industry. 
Papagos promised no easy future. In his few speeches he appealed 
for hard work, emphasizing the need to become less dependent on 
American aid. In common with men of the Left, the Rally’s 
spokesmen claimed that internal pacification was also a major 
objective of Papagos’s policy. 

Although the hopes of strong government were not to be 
realized, the Election resulted in drastic changes in the political 
scene. In order to gain the monopoly of power for themselves, the 
larger parties this time introduced a modified system of Propor- 
tional Representation, designed to eliminate the smaller groups. 
Only parties gaining at least 17 per cent or, in the case of coalitions, 
a minimum of 20 per cent of the total votes cast throughout the 
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country were eligible for the second distribution of seats. The 
choice was narrowed down to eight parties or groups, in contrast 
to twenty-six in the Election of March 1950. Political orators 
simplified the issue even further into the choice of ‘Papagos, the 
Old Parties, or Communism’. 

When the ‘old parties’ passed the new electoral law they had not 
anticipated a rival—potentially far stronger than themselves—in 
Papagos’s Greek Rally. The power they had enjoyed for so long on 
the basis of compromise and coalition was now threatened. Con- 
sequently the anti-Papagist campaign reached an almost unpre- 
cedented vindictiveness, especially on the part of the Venizelists. 
But Plastiras refrained from attacks against Papagos, even though, 
as results later proved, he was the Field-Marshal’s chief rival. 

The orderly and peaceful conduct of the elections during a period 
of such high political tension can largely be attributed to the mood 
of the people. No one wants a return of the violence seen in the 
past few years. It is still doubtful whether elections in Greece can 
be considered entirely free from indirect political pressure. One 
Greek lawyer with long experience of electoral procedure estimated 
that about 30 per cent of the voters do not vote for the candidate 
of their true choice, but are dominated by extraneous motives. For 
instance, Gendarmerie chiefs can be moved by the politicians to 
positions where they can use moral pressure to further the in- 
terests of a specific deputy; and a peasant may still feel that he 
stands a better chance of obtaining the fertilizer or other equip- 
ment he urgently needs if he supports the politics of the official 
responsible for the distribution of such commodities. 

Nevertheless, the precautions taken inside the booths to ensure 
fairness and secrecy are impressive. A local committee officiates 
under the strict supervision of a non-party lawyer not known in 
the locality. In event of dispute his authority is final. A further 
check is provided by the representatives of each party who sit in 

onstant vigilance over the proceedings and have the right to 
protest at any sign of discrimination. But despite these safeguards 
the system is not completely water-tight. ‘To ensure secrecy inside 
the booth each voter must pick up from the committee’s table one 

lot sheet from all the parties represented, as well as a blank for 
abstention. After putting the selected sheet into a closed envelope 
he returns it to a sealed box. By taking the rejected sheets outside, 
which is permitted, he can, on the basis of elimination, satisfy any 
political blackmailer that he has voted as instructed. 
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Few complaints about technical procedure arose out of the 
recent Election. But the electoral law in all its complexity has been 
contested, for different reasons, both by the Rally and the near- 
Communists. Both the Papagists and their opponents com- 
plained that their supporters within the Army were intimidated. 
The Venizelists argued that the secret society within the Army 
known as I.D.E.A. (Sacred Bond of Greek Officers) was working 
for Papagos. Much has still to be learnt about I.D.E.A. Its purpose 
at one time was to prevent the infiltration of E.A.M. into the Greek 
Army in the Middle East during the war. Three years ago, when 
young officers, at the height of the Communist-organized rebellion, 
were openly proclaiming that Greece needed a period of military 
dictatorship, I.D.E.A. seems to have found a fresh opportunity for 
self-expression. But in the latest Election the politicians’ arguments 
that the soldiers were voting for Papagos under the pressure of 
I.D.E.A. were unconvincing, as it was always likely they would of 
their own free will support the ex-Commander-in-Chief. On the 
other hand the distribution in military circles of anti-Papagist 
leaflets enabled Greek Rally to retaliate that the politicians were 
making use of a counter military league within the Army. 

The results of this heated contest were as inconclusive as those 
of most of the previous post-war Greek elections. Six out of the 
eight groups survived, but none obtained an absolute majority. 

SEPTEMBER 1951 MARCH 1950 


Number of Number of Number of 
Parties or Groups constituenctes Votes Deputies Votes Deputies 
with im in 
candidates Parliament Parliament 
Greek Rally (Papagos)* 41 624,316 114 — _— 
E.P.E.K. (Plastiras) 4! 401,379 74 277,812 45 
Liberals (S. Venizelos) 4! 325,390 57 290,983 56 
E.D.A. (Uncertain)* 4! 180,640 10 — -- 
Populists (‘Tsaldaris) 40 113,876 2 317,583 62 
Democratic Socialists 
(Papandreou) 19 35,910 — 180,085 35 
E.L.D. (Svolos) II 3,912 a= — - 
Farmers and Workers (Baltazis) 7 21,009 I 44,308 3 
Democratic Front 
(Svolos, Sophianopoulos) — — —_— 163,520 18 


Note: The figures for the votes cast vary slightly according to the different 
official sources and cannot be taken as completely accurate. 
* Did not participate in 1950. 


Significant changes among the old parties include the total 
eclipse of Papandreou’s Social Democrats and the heavy defeat of 
the Populists, lead by Tsaldaris, who, having lost the bulk of his 
supporters to Papagos, only retained two seats, whereas his party 
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headed the 1950 electoral list with sixty-two. Another well-known 
politician to lose his seat was Tsouderos, who in the eyes of the 
Greeks paid a just penalty for his desertion last July from Plastiras’s 
E.P.E.K. to the Liberals. Though the Liberals ran the best list of 
individual candidates they only just managed to participate in the 
second distribution of seats. Socialism’s weakness was evident from 
Professor Svolos’s low poll. The extreme Left—E.D.A.—gained 
more votes than the two Socialist parties, S.K.E. and E.L.D., 
which ran jointly in the 1950 Election under the co-leadership of 
Sophianopoulos and Svolos. But it should be remembered that 
E.D.A. put up candidates in many more constituencies than did 

the S.K.E.-E.L.D. group in 1950. 
E.D.A. has replaced the proscribed Communist Party, K.K.E. 
It is supported by the newspaper Dimokratikos which, having 
been suppressed, was allowed shortly before the Election to re- 
appear as Dimokrattki. All ten of E.D.A.’s elected candidates were 
either serving prison sentences for offences in connection with the 
Communist rebellion, or else were detained on Aghios Efstratios 
‘for reasons of national security’. Internees who were at Makronisos 
until a Plastiras Government closed this camp in 1950 were per- 
mitted to vote in the previous Election. The new electoral law of 
July 1951 now deprives them of this right. Since under Greek law 
only those who are entitled to vote may stand for Parliament, it was 
always expected that the special Tribunals set up to investigate 
electoral irregularities would ultimately invalidate E.D.A.’s 
original candidates. At the time of going to press this has already 
happened in the case of six, who will be replaced in Parliament by 
the next on the list. E.D.A.’s decision to put forward candidates 
who were either imprisoned or detained is generally attributed to 
the desire to attract publicity in international circles sympathetic 
to Communism. Well-known figures such as the ex-Commander 
of E.L.A.S., General Sarafis, and Ambatielos, the husband of a 
Daily Worker correspondent, were more likely to do this than 
obscure candidates whose eligibility would probably go un- 
challenged. E.D.A. at the moment suffers from the disunity which 
haracterizes most Greek political groups, and its significance can- 

t be fully assessed at this stage. 


THE ELECTION DEADLOCK 


More important, for the time being, is the reorientation of Right- 
ng forces which led to the Election deadlock in September. In 
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accordance with accepted precedent the King called in all the party 
leaders separately in order of their parliamentary strengths. Since 
no party was in a position to form a Government alone, the King 
appealed to the leaders of the Rally, E.P.E.K., and the Liberals to 
co-operate in a tripartite coalition. Papagos, refusing the offer of 
Premiership, declined to accept this proposal. Alternative sugges- 
tions put forward in political circles were a Rally-Liberal Coalition 
or an E.P.E.K.-Liberal Coalition. Unofficially the Americans were 
known to favour the first, which, however, was the most unlikely of 
all to materialize. The Papagists contended that the King should 
exert his prerogative for the dissolution of Parliament and that the 
Rally, as the strongest single group, should be entrusted with the 
mandate for the holding of an immediate fresh election under the 
majority system. Never at any time was the King likely to adopt 
this course. 

Field-Marshal Papagos’s attitude was denounced as unpatriotic 
by his opponents at home and by editorial commentators abroad. 
He himself insists that a strong one-party Government is essential 
to bring Greece out of the present economic and political crisis. 
Moreover, he contends that weak coalitions have brought Greece 
‘to the edge of a precipice’, and that only a Government which can 
be sure of staying in power several years can hope to carry out an 
effective but unpopular economic policy. Another factor in the 
Field-Marshal’s argument is the view that co-operation with the 
‘old parties’ would be a grave breach of the Rally’s electoral 
pledges. Political strategy may also have had some bearing on 
Papagos’s decision. Had he once joined with his rivals his position 
would have been most vulnerable and they could easily have 
manoeuvred him out of office. 


THE NEW COALITION GOVERNMENT 

After a delay of nearly two months from polling day, an 
E.P.E.K.-Liberal Coalition Government was formed on 27 Octo- 
ber under the Premiership of Plastiras. During this time the 
American Ambassador publicly stated that days and weeks had 
been allowed to slip by which could have been spent ‘improving 
the lot of the Greek people’. Nevertheless Greeks are already 
speaking of a new election as though this was inevitable within a 
few months. 

The lack of confidence in the present Government is under- 
standable, since its composition closely resembles the coalition 
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under Plastiras which tried and failed between April and August of 
1950. Furthermore its majority of only four seats over all other 
parties may compel it to turn to near-Communist benches for 
additional support. Wide divergences of opinion on vital matters of 
policy separate the Conservative wing of the Venizelists from the 
Left-wing of the E.P.E.K. Disagreement arises over the size of the 
Army and the question of leniency to prisoners and detainees held 
in connection with the Civil War. E.P.E.K.’s leaders have only to 
quote Budget statistics, which reveal that 43 per cent of the national 
revenue is at present absorbed by defence expenditure, to support 
their claim that the army should be reduced from the present 
figure of about 135,000 to 60,000 or 80,000. E.P.E.K. is also 
pledged to far wider measures of leniency to Civil War offences 
than are likely to be approved by the more conservative of the 
Venizelists. Already there are signs that compromises are being 
made on these points; and if such compromises go too far E.P.E.K. 
may lose a large proportion of its supporters from the Left. Thus 
defections to Left or Right, to E.D.A. or to the Rally, might at an 
early date rob the coalition of its majority. To add to these funda- 
mental weaknesses the Plastiras Government is worse off today 
than when it held office in 1950 because it faces in the Opposition 
one of the strongest political groups in post-war Greek politics. 


PAPAGOS AND THE MONARCHY 

Many people feel that the division of the nation since the Elec- 
tion into Papagist and anti-Papagist groups holds new dangers for 
Greece. When Papagos resigned the appointment of Commander- 
in-Chief many Greeks were under the impression that he was 
badly treated by the Monarchy. This precipitated a strong wave of 
anti-Royalist feeling among those who had once been the Mon- 
archy’s most loyal supporters. Once Papagos entered politics, his 
disagreement with the Palace, which in any normal background 
would have been restricted to the safe confines of a personal dispute, 
was to become a national issue. The reasons behind this rift are 
complex; but it is significant that they are confirmed without varia- 
tion by many different sources usually considered reliable. Papagos 
lone remains silent, stating that he cannot explain at present why 
he resigned the post of Commander-in-Chief. His reticence is 
often attributed to his staunch Royalism and the desire to avoid 
publicizing aspects of Greek life which might discredit the nation 
nternational opinion. Despite great provocation, Papagos’s 
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electoral campaign showed a restraint and dignity rare in Greek 
politics; throughout he refrained from turning the rift with the 
Palace to his own political advantage. Officially, the Rally’s spokes- 
men have tended to play down the problem of Papagos’s relations 
with the Royal Family, implying that as far as he was concerned 
the door to reconciliation had never been closed. Most Greeks 
would be relieved to see such a reconciliation take place in the 
interest of the country’s stability. 

King Paul and Queen Frederika, however, having broken away 
from the traditional supporters of Royalism, now find themselves 
somewhat incongruously on the same side as a motley group of 
politicians ranging in political sympathy from Right-Centre to 
extreme Left. Most of the former Royalist newspapers now whole- 
heartedly support Papagos; and the liberal Vima, with its split 
loyalties, can hardly be regarded as an effective opponent to the 
Rally. Thus, the main champions of Royalism in the past few 
months have been the Liberal-Left Eleftherta and the sensational 
Athinaiki. The Royal family, whose popularity reached its height 
during the Communist rebellion, has been steadily losing in- 
fluence over a long period, especially in the towns. The process was 
greatly accelerated by their attitude during the Election months. 
Though there has so far been no revival of the Republican issue, 
their future can no longer be considered completely secure. 


POLITICS AND THE ARMY 


Another consequence of Papagos’s entry into politics which has 
caused concern is the new division of loyalties within the Army. 
After Papagos’s resignation as Commander-in-Chief on 30 May a 
reshuffle of senior posts took place. Important changes included 
the appointment of the ambitious and popular Lieut. General 
Tsakalotos, who gained fame at Rimini and later against the 
andartes, to the post of Chief of Army Staff. I -ut. General 
Kitrilakis, who had until then been Deputy Chief of Staff of 
National Defence, replaced General 'Tsakalotos in the inactive post 
of Inspector General of the Army. 

The Election clearly revealed that the Army was once more 
subject to political influences. Less than three weeks before polling 


day the public was deeply shocked to learn of a plan on the part of 


the politicians to deprive the Army of its vote. This came out when 
a top secret memorandum from General Tsakalotos to the King 
was published in Athinaiki. General Tsakalotos, quoting similar 
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opinions from other senior officers, maintained that the existence 
of I.D.E.A.—the secret society within the Army, of which mention 
was made earlier in this article—made it undesirable for the Army 
to vote now that Papagos had entered politics. Among the few but 
important exceptions who registered disapproval of any attempt 
to deprive the Army of its vote was Lieut. General Grigoropoulos, 
Chief of Staff of National Defence. His opinion that discipline 
would prevail was more than justified by the fact that the Election 
passed off without disturbances. A sequence to the publication of 
the Tsakalotos memorandum was the arrest of Papagos’s A.D.C., 
Colonel Gogoussis, because of his association with I.D.E.A. This 
was part of a campaign to alienate public sympathy for Papagos 
despite the fact that I.D.E.A. had existed long before he became 
Commander-in-Chief. When it became apparent that Papagos 
would not obtain an absolute majority all press commentary on the 
Gogoussis case, which still has to be decided, was forbidden. 

Recent events have shown that once Papagos turned politician 
he was faced with powerful enemies in certain sectors of the Greek 
General Staff and the Court circle. Against this minority he could 
count on the loyalty of the bulk of the junior officers up to the 
rank of Brigadier. The military vote, which is counted separately 
from the civilian, revealed that 50 per cent of the total service 
vote, which includes Gendarmerie, was in Papagos’s favour. 

The Greek Army has a long tradition of political activity. This 
was inevitable so long as the politicians interfered in military 
affairs. One of Papagos’s achievements when he took over the 
Command in 1949 was the elimination, at least temporarily, of 
political influences. At this time Papagos was in direct control of 
\rmy appointments. Since his resignation events have given rise 
to fears that political considerations may again affect promotions 
or lead to the victimization of individual officers. An encouraging 
factor, however, is the neutrality of Lieut.-General Grigoropoulos 
in the political quarrel. His presence as Chief of Staff of National 
Defence is considered to lessen the risk of serious trouble develop- 
ng in the Army. But new elections might precipitate a crisis, 
especially if at the time a Papagos victory seemed likely. 


THE RALLY’S FUTURE 
The chances of a Papagos victory cannot be foretold at present. 
Even some of his own supporters feel that the tide of enthusiasm 
hich brought the Rally to the top of the list last time has faded 
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into anti-climax. On the other hand many still feel that there is no 
alternative to the Rally, since all other political combinations have 
been tried and failed, most of them several times. It is questionable 
whether the Rally will manage to retain the unity essential not only 
to ultimate success but also to its survival. Papagos has no need of 
a political career. A reserved character of ascetic tastes with an 
intense dislike of publicity, his entry into politics can be attributed 
to disinterested motives. But many of his deputies are as ambitious 
as any other Greek politician. ‘Too long a period in the Opposition 
may tempt them to seek political success elsewhere. This is exactly 
what the opponents of the Greek Rally hope will happen. 

Among the existing political groups probably only E.P.E.K.., led 
by General Plastiras, need at the present time be considered a 
serious rival. Both Papagos and Plastiras might do well under a 
majority system. There is consequently a possibility that this 
method of voting may be introduced despite the objections of the 
Liberals and the small parties. Unless the Liberals can regain lost 
ground they are unlikely to survive the majority system. Some of 
them regard a fusion with E.P.E.K. as inevitable in the near future, 
but this would be a difficult step for General Plastiras since it 
might drive many of his supporters on the Left over to the near- 
Communist E.D.A. The Centre Parties would thus be still further 
weakened, to the probable gain of the Rally. 

In the meantime the Rally’s role in the Opposition gives it 
valuable experience and an opportunity to tackle its own problems 
of reorganization. The party was hastily formed, and its leaders 
maintain that inevitably mistakes were made which could be 
avoided next time. Papagos’s stay-at-home electoral campaign, in 
contrast to the exhaustive tours of, for example, General Plastiras, 
is believed to have lost the Rally a good many votes. Although 
Papagos may be held in great respect for his detachment—a rare 
quality in Greece—the ordinary Greek expects his heroes to be 
accessible. The local factor is also important, particularly in certain 
rural constituencies, where the people tend to vote for the pre- 
dominating personality of the district irrespective of party con- 
siderations. The organizers of the Greek Rally believe that with 
longer to plan it should be possible to select the most suitable 
candidate according to the needs of each area. 

A far greater problem for Papagos is the need to ‘liberalize’ the 
Rally, which despite his original wish to form a non-party national 
movement is in effect a concentration of Right-wing forces. The 
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only Rightist of any real significance outside this group is Tsaldaris; 
and his vote against the E.P.E.K.-Liberal Government at the 
opening of Parliament suggests that he may yet work his passage 
into the Papagist ranks. Both Papagos and Plastiras, as the leaders 
of the two newest political groups, largely owe their success in the 
last Election to the desire for change. But the change which most 
people want is one that is likely to biing the type of social reforms 
more commonly associated with Liberalism and Socialism than 
with the Right. 

People are asking how it would be possible for Papagos’s move- 
ment, any more than for any other successful party, to free itself 
from obligations to the moneyed groups who sponsor the politicians. 
The industrialists and merchants follow no set political course, but 
switch according to the predominant trend in popular reaction. 
To them political parties are a form of investment against the 
economic reforms which sooner or later some Government will 
have to introduce if there is not to be a new revolution. For this 
reason a considerable sector of the Greek public considers that 
economic progress can only take place under a dictatorship, since 
the politicians are not financially independent. The failure of demo- 
cratic government has evoked in some quarters a strong nostalgia 
for Metaxas. It is significant that in the first Municipal Elections 
since the dictatorship a Metaxist official was returned a few months 
ago as Mayor of Athens. 

Nevertheless many Greeks are still strongly resistant to the idea 
of dictatorship. The phobia that Papagos’s ‘strong Government’ 
might slowly turn into an authoritarian regime is one of the Rally’s 
serious obstacles. There is nothing in Papagos’s personal record to 
justify such fears, but his opponents have exploited them to the 
full. Among the Rally’s deputies are leading ex-Metaxists, includ- 
ing the former Minister of Finance, Apostolides. Some of the 
Rally’s supporters are the first to admit that if the stigma of 
Vetaxism is to be eradicated the movement would need to include 

rominent figures at least as far to the Left as E.P.E.K. Yet it is 
loubtful whether men such as Kartalis or Rendis could have been 
von over at any time, and still less at this late stage. 

\t present Papagos’s main political advisers are men whose 

ievious Careers were associated with the Populists and other Right- 
ng parties. In Kanellopoulos he has a capable and experienced 

‘n if not entirely successful politician; in Markezinis a dynamic 
right-hand adviser of forceful personality. The advent of the Rally 
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has brought Markezinis once more to the forefront of Greek politics. 
But even his own admirers sometimes fear that his tendency to 
dominate the direction of the Papagos movement may outweigh 
the advantages of his organizing ability and youthful vitality. 

It remains to be seen whether the Papagists will fade away or 
will ultimately provide Greece with the stiong government that is 
so urgently needed. The September Election may well turn out to 
be the first phase of a long political struggle which has sti'l to be 
decided. 

N.C. 


The Arrest of Communist Leaders 
in Poland 


THE mental blinkers provided for Communist Party members by 
the very selected works of Marx and Lenin are indispensable for 
the prevention of deviations from the straight and narrow path of 
Stalinist orthodoxy. For the organizational core of the Western 
Parties—the ‘cadres’—these blinkers prove, with minor exceptions, 
adequate for the purpose. In these Parties the legend of Russia as 
the Socialist Fatherland lending unstinted and disinterested aid to 
the world’s workers retains all its compelling attraction. But the 
Parties in the Cominform countries have been, and continue to be, 
confronted with the profound differences between the indoctrinated 
myth and the realities of Soviet policy. 

The situation of the Party in Poland, for example, is in this 
respect of particular interest, because of this country’s long record 
of resistance to the colonizing and russification policy of Tsarist 
Russia. The material techniques of society may undergo rapid and 
radical changes, while its ideas suffer no fundamental modification. 
So Soviet Russia’s conception of its relations with Poland, and the 
resultant policy pursued, do not essentially differ from those of 
Tsarist Russia. 

But the Russia of today at once benefits from, and is burdened 
by, the new mystique of the ‘solidarity’ of the workers of all lands: 
a mystique of which the Soviet Union claims to be the living sym- 
bol, the most highly developed expression. The acid test of this 
claim came with the Yugoslav-Russian dispute in 1948. This first 
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major exposure of the existence within the Communist Parties of 
diametrically opposite interpretations of the meaning of ‘inter- 
national solidarity’ wrought havoc in all the Cominform Parties and 
seriously alarmed the Kremlin. For it is upon these Parties that 
Soviet Russia relies to disguise the fact that its policy towards the 
countries concerned does not fundamentally differ from that of the 
Tsars. And not only are these Parties essential for camouflage ; they 
are also necessary for the creation of a native administrative appara- 
tus, without which Soviet domination would be a hundredfold 
more costly and difficult. To ensure the absolute, unquestioning 
loyalty of these Parties is therefore the supreme task. In order to 
fulfil this task these Parties have, paradoxical as it may seem, to be 
destroyed and created anew. 

The Polish Party gave evidence of revolt against the Kremlin’s 
conception of international solidarity in no less a person than 
Vladislav Gomulka, Secretary-General, deputy Prime Minister, 
and Minister for the Recovered Territories. During the debates 
on the Yugoslav question he was accused of a conciliatory attitude 
towards Tito, of nationalist tendencies, and of failing to under- 
stand the leading role of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
This last phrase is the nub of the matter. There is little doubt that 
in adopting this attitude Gomulka miscalculated. He did not at 
once realize the seriousness of the dispute and the impossibility of 
reconciling the two viewpoints. But it is equally clear that he spoke 
not merely as an individual, but as the representative of a definite 
tendency within the Party. However, the upper strata of all Com- 
munist Parties know well enough that in all disputes the decisive 
word lies with the ‘leading Party’, that is, with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Polish leaders would recall the dissolution, in 1938, of 
the entire Party, together with the Young Communist League, and 
the execution of many leaders (who at the time were in exile in 
Moscow, where they had been for some years) as spies and agents- 
provocateurs. Recognizing his mistake, Gomulka recanted, de- 
nounced Tito, and vigorously protested his loyalty to the Party 
line. Henceforth, however, he could not but be suspect in the eyes 
f the Kremlin. 

But his popularity in the Party, of which he was a founder mem- 

and the need to secure positions within the country, deter- 
ned the Soviet Government to adopt preliminary undermining 
tactics before striking the decisive blow against him. Such a man 

Gomulka—of whom Mikolajezyk said, ‘He is my most dangerous 
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enemy. He has a strong personality, an iron will and fanatical 
courage. He knows the Polish people, especially the peasants; he 
is a good speaker; he has a plan and will carry it out’—such a man 
could not but have considerable influence. A direct frontal attack 
launched at that stage might have created more difficulties than it 
solved. Therefore, although dismissed from his post as Secretary- 
General in September 1948, he was allowed to retain his posts as 
deputy Prime Minister and Minister of the Recovered Territories, 

In December 1948 the Merger Congress of the Polish Socialist 
Party and the Polish Communist Party took place. Gomulka’s 
speech at this Congress showed that there had been no period of 
truce in the struggle for power within the Party. The line taken by 
his opponents to undermine his authority is seen by the way in 
which his speech was reported in Zycie Warszawy (19 December). 
Gomulka’s ‘conception [of the problems of internationalism and 
nationalism] omitted the international solidarity of workers 
throughout the world . . . and restricted internationalism to mutual 
respect among the nations for each other’s culture, language, tradi- 
tions, and national dignity’. If this is an accurate report of Go- 
mulka’s viewpoint, it is clear that he represented, and was battling 
for, a measure of independence vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. If this 
was a distorted or inaccurate version of his views, it is equally 
clear that this is a scarcely veiled charge of Titoism. It is not 
entirely out of the question that Gomulka really did have the 
ambition to create an independent Poland along Yugoslav lines. 

Fighting strongly to strengthen his position in the Party, 
Gomulka gave a long account of his past services to the Party and 
of his work during the occupation. The Congress re-elected him 
to the Central Committee of the new United Workers’ Party. The 
correctness of his opponents’ tactic of withholding their heavy 
artillery while progressively undermining his authority was con- 
firmed by this expression of his continued popularity. 

But his success at the Congress proved to be ephemeral. For 
Party policy is not decided by the votes of the membership, but 
by manoeuvres behind the scenes. In January 1949 he was relieved 
of his posts and relegated to the Vice-Presidency of the State 
Supreme Control Board and Audit Office. The manner in which 
he was jockeyed into position for the coup de grdce thus followed 
the classic Soviet pattern. 

Significantly enough, the thumbs-down sign came a few days 
after the arrival in the country, in the following November, of 
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Constantin Rokossovsky, appointed by Moscow as Marshal of 
Poland and Minister of Defence. (One recalls Duke Constantin, 
sent by Alexander I to govern ‘Congress’ Poland). Gomulka was 
expelled from the Central Committee and from ‘all Party authori- 
ties’ and his place was taken by the ‘co-opted’ Rokossovsky. Also 
expelled with Gomulka were General Marian Spychalski, Deputy 
for Political Affairs to the C.-in-C. of the Polish Army from 
August 1945 to April 1949, and Zeno Kliszko, head of the vital 
Cadres Section of the Party from the liberation to September 1948. 
Although Gomulka had been present at the Soviet Ambassador’s 
reception only four days before this meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, it would be incorrect to assume that the decision to expel 
him had not been long prepared. Once again one perceives the 
classic Soviet tactic of lulling the victim into a false sense of 
security. 
In October 1949 Mr Dubiel, who had been deputy Minister to 
Gomulka when the latter was Minister of the Recovered Terri- 
tories, had been arrested, together with Kowalewski, Vice-Minister 
for Agriculture, and Kochanowicz, Vice-Minister for Labour— 
both former Socialists. That the entire Party had been undergoing 
an extensive purge, of which Gomulka’s expulsion was the cul- 
mination, is seen from the statement of Bierut, made at the expul- 
sion meeting, that new elections of Party authorities would have 
to be carried out at all levels. At this plenary session of the Central 
Committee (11-13 November 1949) Bierut also stated that ‘When 
analysing specific Polish conditions, one comes to the conclusion 
that the danger of spying, sabotage, conspiracy, and terrorist and 
other diversion has a deeper basis here than anywhere else’. Can 
it be doubted that this view of the delicacy and danger of the 
ituation in Poland was a paraphrase of the Soviet reasons for 
sending Rokossovsky to take charge of the armed forces? 
lhe resolution announcing the expulsion of Gomulka, Kliszko, 
ind Spychalski made an apparent distinction between the guilt 
of the first two and the last. Gomulka and Kliszko had not shown 
goodwill in repairing the damage inflicted upon the Party by 
Right-Wing Nationalist deviation upon which imperialism and its 
agents counted . . .;’ they ‘shirked aiding the Party in fully un- 
nasking the hostile agents who slipped into various posts . . .’ But 
Spychalski ‘showed unpardonable political blindness resulting 
rom a false opportunist and nationalist attitude, and . . . this 
‘titude made possible penetration into responsible posts of hostile 
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agents .. . for the benefit of alien intelligence services . . .’ Subse- 
quent events, however, make it plain that the distinction was more 
apparent than real. It was simply a matter of tactics and timing, 
yet once more on the familiar Soviet lines. Spychalski was to be 
the first victim to be worked on. He would be used to destroy 
Gomulka. 

There followed a long lull in the affair, during which there was 
no official indication of the fate of these three men. One reason for 
delay may have been the calibre of the men concerned (that the 
Russians perhaps find Poles in general particularly hard to break 
down may be gathered from the trial of Polish leaders in Moscow 
in June 1945). Whatever the various factors making for delay, the 
stage for a preliminary trial of conspirators associated with Gomulka 
was at last set in July 1951, when nine high-ranking army officers 
were charged with conspiring to overthrow the regime by force, 
and the main witness against the accused brought into court from 
prison was Spychalski. As is usual at such trials, Spychalski. was a 
self-inculpatory witness. In the recital of his misdeeds, however, 
he laid ‘moral responsibility’ upon the shoulders of Gomulka. 
Since no witness would dare to make such allegations without prior 
consultation and agreement with the Prosecution, it was obvious 
that the preparations for Gomulka’s trial were under way. 

But the long period that has elapsed since Gomulka’s disgrace 
without his having been brought to trial points to the inevitable 
dilemma that must always face the Soviet puppets controlling the 
Communist Parties of the Cominform countries. Trials and purges 
serve their calculated purpose of terrorizing the ‘cadres’ away from 
any thought of disobedience, and of eliminating all those around 
whom an opposition tendency might crystallize. But this advantage 
also has its reverse side. For each trial of a once adored leader tears 
more holes in the shoddy fagade of the Russian mystique of ‘inter- 
national solidarity’, revealing ever more plainly the reality of Rus- 
sian imperialism behind it. How does it happen that there is not 
one single Party that is not shot through and through, from top to 
bottom, with this ‘disloyalty to the Socialist Fatherland’? And that 
this disloyalty is evinced, not only and not even primarily by new- 
comers to the Party, but by nearly all the ‘old guard’? There can 
be no doubt that these questions are pondered by the majority of 


1 See L. Okulicki and others, Trial of the Organizers, Leaders and Member 
of the Polish Diversionist Organizations ..., heard before the Military Collegium 
of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., June 18-21, 1945 (London, Hutchinson, 
1945). 
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Party members behind the Iron Curtain. The trials are thus a two- 
edged weapon, however immediately effective they may be. What 
is left of the Party is cowed into obedience, but it is both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively weakened. Yet the existence of an 
indigenous Communist Party in each satellite country is vital to 
Soviet policy. 

The preoccupation of Russia’s satraps with this problem is 
well illustrated in a statement by Boleslav Bierut, who, in a report 
made in his capacity as Chairman of the Central Committee, said 
that *. . . shortage of leading cadres is already becoming the main 
barrier in the work of some sections of our Party and economic 
apparatus’.' The most urgent problem facing the Party was that of 
the speedier development of cadres, upon which the success of the 
Six-Year Plan and further progress almost entirely depended. 

In this report Bierut divided the Party into three groups. The 
first, composed of political workers of the Central Committee, 
secretaries of Provincial Committees, heads of departments of 
Provincial Committees, and their deputies, totalled less than g per 
cent of the entire apparatus. ‘This small group has the greatest 
number of old pre-war members of the Communist Party. There are 
almost no comrades in this group whose Party membership is Jess 
than three years’, says Bierut (author’s italics). The second group— 
secretaries of district and city committees and instructors of pro- 
vincial committees—accounted for a further 17 per cent of the 
cadre members; and in this group only 56 per cent of the secre- 
taries and 42 per cent of the instructors had been through a Party 
training course. Over one half of the members of these two groups 
were new recruits. The third group consisted of officials on district 
and city committees, secretaries of rural sub-district committees, 
and full-time secretaries of Party organizations in big enterprises, 
and accounted fur 57 per cent of the entire Party apparatus. ‘T'wo- 
thirds of this group were new recruits. Thus more than half of 
the cadres were made up of new members, most of whom had 

t even been indoctrinated with Marxist-Leninism. 

[wo aspects of Bierut’s criticism of the Party cadres are worth 
noting. First, it is clear that the merger with the Polish Socialist 
Party had given to former Socialists positions of responsibility in 
the lowest section of the new United Workers’ Party, while leaving 
the key positions in the hands of Communists or crypto-Com- 

inists who had previously been working in the Socialist Party. 


For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy, 26 May 1950. 
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Secondly, the strength of the Communists had been both relatively 
and absolutely weakened by the purges and the failure to recruit 
and train new members for the Communist Party prior to the 
merger. There had been an ‘under-estimation of the need to in- 
crease the Party apparatus’. This situation had to be remedied by 
an intensive Marxist-Leninist educational campaign and the 
elimination of Socialists from the apparatus. 

But three months later Hilary Minc, Vice-Premier and member 
of the Politburo, was complaining to delegates of the Warsaw 
United Workers’ (i.e. Communist) Party of the lack of response 
to the recruiting campaign and the fall in the percentage of workers 
in the Warsaw organization. And it was further pointed out that 
among the roughly 25,000 students at Warsaw University and 
Polytechnic only 6 per cent belonged to the Party. 

Thus on the one hand the purges deplete the ranks, while on 
the other they make it extremely difficult to find people prepared 
to take on responsible Party jobs. Walking the tightrope of the 
Party line is not everyone’s speciality. And should Gomulka and 
his friends be shortly brought to trial, as now seems highly pro- 
bable, this reluctance to take the risk of making the slip he made 
will not be decreased. In these circumstances even the hardiest 
careerist may well think twice before linking his fate with that of 
an organization in which even the apparently most secure and 
honoured members can fall so suddenly to disaster. 'To the Western 
observer, at least, it would seem that for the ordinary Polish 
citizen, and in particular for the youth, such a trial can hardly fail 
to sharpen awareness of the country’s domination by Russia. For 
the theme of this propaganda trial has already been anticipated by 
Vice-Premier Zawadzki in a speech during the October Revolution 
celebrations in Warsaw. The Gomulka and Spychalski Group, he 
said, is the ‘clique which tried to create a rift between Poland and 
the Soviet Union, to tear our nation away from the sources of 
strength and development, from the October idea’. 

Thus Gomulka, Spychalski, Kliszko, and their ilk—‘the tools, 
the broken tools that tyrants cast away’—personify the dilemma 
facing the Kremlin not only in Poland, but in every one of the 
countries now under its control. 


H. D. 
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